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Hous  eke  eper  s 1  Chat 


(.TOT  FOR  PUBLICATION) 


Tuesday,  Feb.  7. 


Subject:     "Commonplace  Dishes  in  Company  Dress".     Information  about  garnishing 
approved  by  Bureau  of  Home  Economics.     Information  about  plants  from  W.  R.  Beattie, 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 

Bulletin  available:     "The  City  Home  Garden". 


My  Next-Door  Neighbor  came  over  last  night,  to  pay  me  a  friendly  call, 
and  borrow  my  egg-slicer.     I  told  her  I  was  preparing  a  talk  on  "Commonplace 
Dishes  in  Company  Dress." 

"Sounds  interesting,"  said  my  Neighbor.     "If  there's  one  part  of  cooking 
I  especially  enjoy,  it  is  to  take  a  prosaic  left-over  —  a  poor  little  Cinderella 
of  the  kitchen  —  and  dress  it  up  so  attractively  that  it  will  not  feel  self- 
conscious  on  the  table.     My  family  greets  left-overs  with  enthusiasm,  if  they 
are  garnished  with  a  bit  of  parsley  or  watercress,  or  served  on  a  tender  lettuce 


"And  speaking  of  garnishing,  guess  what  I  did  last  Saturday,  Unexpected 
company  arrived,     I  had  planned  nothing  for  dessert  but  some  left-over  sponge 
cake,  and  canned  peaches.     Was  I  down-hearted?    No!     I  cut  the  spongecake  into 
strips  about  an  inch  and  a  half  v.'ide,  and  two  inches  long.     I  got  down  my  best 
sherbet  glasses,  and  placed  these  strips  of  sponge  cake  on  end  around  the  inside 
of  the  glasses.     Then  I  cut  up  the  canned  peaches,  in  rather  thin  slices,  and 
put  the  peaches  into  the  cake-lined  sherbet  glasses.     On  top,  I  put  a  generous 
spoonful  of  whipped  cream,  and  a  bit  of  bright-colored  jelly.     Was  it  a  dressy 
dessert?    Ask  my  guests,  Aunt  Sammy.     They  wanted  to  know  where  I  got  the  recipe!" 

With  that,  my  Neighbor  picked  up  the  egg-slicer,  and  left  me  to  my  radio 

talk. 

I  have  spent  so  much  time  lately  on  the  preparation  of  food,  that  the  , 
serving  has  been  neglected.     Simple  food,  well-cooked  and  daintily  served,  is 
much  more  appetizing  than  rich  food,  carelessly  served.    Even  persons  with 
finicky  appetites  can  usually  be  cajoled  into  eating  foods  which  are  attractive. 

Here  is  a  list  of  the  principal  points  to  remember  in  garnishing  a  dish, 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  Food  Economics  and  Nutrition,  in  one  of  the  state 
colleges . 


Rule  Number  One:     "Do  not  use  a  garnish  to  cover  up  a  poorly  prepared  dish'.' 


Rule  Number  Two :     "Choose  a  simple  garnish,  that  is  easy  to  make.  It 
should  not  suggest  excess  labor  or  handling.     Avoid  freakish  designs.     They  are 
not  in  good  taste."     I  might  add  to  this  rule,  that  most  of  us  are  too  busy  to 
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spend  much  time  and  labor  decorating:  the  food,  after  we've  cooked  it. 

.Rule  Three:     "Whenever  possible,  choose  a  garnish  which  can  be  eaten." 
The  green  things  that  may  be  used  are  parsley,  watercress,  celery  leaves,  and  so 
forth.     These  are  all  edible,  and  may  be  chopped  fine,  and  sprinkled  over  the 
surface  of  a  salad,  a  creamed  vegetable  or  meat,  or  a  bowl  of  soup. 

Rule  Four:     "Do  not  over-garnish  food,"    This  rule  is  so  important  that  I 
shall  repeat  it:     "Do  not  over-garnish  food.     Suitable  garnishes  are  slices  of 
lemon  with  fish,  slices  of  egg  with  a  salad,  and  cooked  vegetables,  such  as 
carrots,  or  beets.    However,  they  should  be  used  in  small  amounts,  and  not  as  a 
cover  for  the  entire  dish.     Some  housewives  object  to  using  slices  of  lemon  as 
a  decoration  or  garnish  for  fish,  "because  the  lemon  becomes  greasy,  and  diffi- 
cult to  handle.     If  the  slices  or  pieces  of  lemon  are  served  on  a  separate  dish, 
all  the  juice  may  be  extracted  easily,  and  used  on  the  fish. 

Rule  Five:     "Do  not  place  the  garnish  so  that  it  interferes  with  the 
serving  of  the  food.     In  placing,  take  care  that  stems  are  hidden.     The  effect 
should  be  tidy."    Particularly  in  garnishing  meat  should  this  rule  be  observed. 
Even  the  most  polite  host  is  likely  to  become  impatient,  if  he  tries  to  carve  a 
piece  of  meat  which  his  wife  has  covered  with  parsley. 

Rule  Six:     "Do  not  use  a  garnish  unless  it  is  fresh  and  appetizing  in  ap- 
pearance.    Wilted  parsley  is  worse  than  no  parsley."    And  be  careful  about  gar- 
nishing hot  foods  with  sxich  green  things  as  lettuce,  which  wilts  rapidly. 

Rule  Seven:     "Avoid  unnatural  colors.    People  are  always  hesitant  about 
queer-colored  foods."    The  colors  that  are  natural  to  foods  are  always  a  good 
choice,  and  there  are  plenty  of  bright  ones —  tomatoes,  radishes,  carrots,  beets, 
pimiento,  egg  yolk,  and  a  score  of  others. 

Garnishing  is  very  easy,  with  the  right  materials.     For  instance,  one  of 
the  most  successful  birthday  cakes  I  ever  made  for  Billy  was  decorated  with  a 
ring  of  animal  crackers,  pressed  into  the  cake  frosting  while  it  was  slightly 
warm.    Billy  never  fails  to  be  thrilled  with  decorated  cakes  and  cookies.  His 
name,  spelled  out  in  cinnamon  candies,  makes  him  happy  for  a  week. 

Intriguing  as  the  subject  is,  we  can't  spend  any  more  time  on  frosted  cakes. 

The  question  box  contains  just  one  question  today,  and  it  is  a  very  val- 
uable one.     In  fact,  I  became  so  much  interested  in  this  question  that  I  have  de- 
cided just  what  Uncle  Ebenezer  is  to  plant  around  my  back  porch  this  spring. 

Here's  the  question:     "Dear  Aunt  Sammy:     Can  you  suggest  something  for  me 
to  plant  around  my  back  porch  this  spring?     I  want  a  leafy  shade,  over  the  porch. 
My  husband  has  promised  to  help  me  fix  vcp  the  space  around  the  back  door,  and 
he  thought  perhaps  you  could  help  us." 

I  took  this  letter  to  W.R.B.,  my  friend  the  Garden  Specialist.     He  read 
the  letter  thoughtfully,  and  then  gave  me  the  answer. 

"Aunt  Sammy,"  said  W.R.B. ,   "I  know  of  one  ingenious  man  who  grew  almost 
enough  lima  beans  for  his  table,  on  the  vines  which  served  as  a  shade  for  his  back 
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porch.     First,  he  dug  a  trench  around  the  porch,  and  filled  it  with  the  best 
soil  that  he  could  get.     He  made  this  trench  about  a  foot  vide,  and  18  inches, 
deep,  put  in  the  good  soil,  and  tramped  it  slightly,   so  as  to  make  it  firm.  When 
the  weather  became  warm  he  planted  Lima  beans  in  this  bed,  and  trained  them  to 
strings,  fastened  to  the  eaves  of  the  perch.     Later  in  the  season,  he  had  a  solid 
mass  of  leaves,  and  most  delicious  beans.    By  keeping  the  plants  carefully 
watered,  and  not  allowing  any  of  the  beans  to  ripen,  they  went  right  on  producing 
until  late  fall. 

"Another  gardener  conceived  the  idea  of  growing  cucumbers  on  a  wire  trel- 
lis stretched  over  his  back  porch.    Now  cucumbers  are  not  a  climbing  vine,  but  it 
is  really  surprising  how  little  training  they  require  to  get  thern  to  form  a  per- 
fect screen  of  leaves.     The  cucumbers  are  very  attractive,  hanging  as  they  do 
to  the  vines,  as  if  they  were  holding  on  for  dear  life, 

"Tomatoes  can  be  trained  in  the  same  way.     If  the  tomato  plants  are  set 
about  15  inches  apart,  and  trimmed  to  a  single  stem,  they  will  go  clear  to  the 
top  of  a  porch  before  the  summer  is  over,  and  continue  to  produce  fruit  until 
frost  kills  them. 

"Gourds  of  various  kinds  makes  an  excellent  covering  for  a  porch.  Certain 
kinds  of  gourds  may  be  cooked  and  eaten,  if  taken  while  young. 

"And  speaking  of  flowers  around  the  house,  I  have  a  neighbor  who  follows 
the  practice  of  planting  cannas,  scarlet  sage,  sweet,  alyssum,  dusty  miller,  and 
half  a  dozen  other  flowering  plants  in  a  mass  border  around  the  side  and  back  of 
his  house.     In  addition,  he  has  old-fashioned  hollyhocks,  foxglove,  and  violets 
growing  in  this  border.     You  might  think  that  these  flowers  would  not  harmonize, 
but  blooming  as  these  plants  do,  at  different  times,  they  make  a  wonderful  ap- 
pearance, Aunt  Sammy." 

I  thanked  w'.R.B.  for  his  information,  and  told  him  we  want  to  hear  from 
him  again  soon.     By  the  way,  W.R.B.  is  the  author  of  a  very  good  bulletin,  called 
"The  City  Home  Garden,"  which  tells  how  to  grow  vegetables  upon  a  large  back 
yard,  or  city  lot.     This  bulletin  is  yours  for  the  asking. 
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